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Concealed Weapons. 

“‘Ungrateful,’’ says Cicero, ‘‘and unright- 
eous is the citizen who, while himself exempt 
from the danger of arms, nevertheless retains 
an armed spirit.’’ 

Most of us would repel the charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons, yet we may be carry- 
ing many that are so concealed even from our 
own sight, that we are slow to recognize 
them. Our victims discover them, they find 
what hidden shaft of sarcasm has hurt them, 
they know what dispositions have wounded 
them in the house of their friends; they smart 
from the covert taunt, they learn what an 
arsenal of irritability we carry, with what 
bombs of explosives we are inwardly stocked, 
what poisoned arrows our spirits can throw by 
voice, or gesture, or glance of the eye. 

And what the laws call concealed weapons, 
as pistols or daggers, are but the outcome of 
these more hidden springs of warfare,—the 
secret animosities, dislikes or ill-governed 
tempers which war or slumber in our inward 
parts. Moreover, all national armaments for 
human destruction proceed from the same 
arsenal, the heart of man;—‘‘come they not 
hence, even from the lusts that war in your 
members. ”’ 

Accordingly we would cail upon the members 
of our religious Society for a ‘‘general disar- 
mament.’’ Thus will the sincerity of our peace 
testimonies and conferences be put beyond 
cavil. Concealed weapons in any of us are 
outlawed by the spirit of life in Christ Jesus. 
There is only one war which is Peace, and 
that is the war of Love, which worketh no ill 
to its fellow-being. There is but one Peace 
which is war, and that is the war of the Spirit 
against all the secret springs of war. Christ 












is our Peace, Christ is our Overcomer in the 
battle-field of the heart;—the olive branch of 
the nations, because its seed and root in the 
individual. 

Our sole remedy for concealed weapons is 
Regeneration. Congress may fulminate laws 
to make assassins more cautious, but it cannot 
regenerate anarchism into the spirit of peace, 
and will not, we fear, lay a hand on those out- 
ward incubators of anarchy which are named 
saloons. Still, legislatures are needed to leg- 
islate in the outward against crime, till regen- 
eration in the inward removes the ned. 
Through the regeneration of citizens must be 
lifted those higher standards of righteousness, 
which will call for laws of the land to re-echo 
the spirit of Christ. 

The Society of Friends having given out 
word to the world of its special acknowledg- 
ment of the Holy Spirit as the rule of life, 
cannot afford to have any concealed weapons 
lurking in the hearts of its members, contrary 
to the Prince of Peace. And as the source of 
wars and fightings is abolished from heart 
after heart by the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, Friends 
will best become able ministers of the new 
testament to advance the day when war shall 
be no more. But first, last, and always, the 
Gospel individually applied must be. the power 
by which this great change is wrought. 





_ For “ Tug FRIEND.” 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued {rom page 156.) 

The following is from a letter addressed by 
Joseph Scattergood to Susanna Bigg, for- 
merly Horne, a minister in England, who had 
in 1812 and 1813 paid a religious visit to this 
country. It was written about 1837, proba- 
bly upon learning of the death of her father, 
Thomas Horne: ‘‘The bereavement which 
thou hast met with, since my last was written, 
was heard of, soon after it occurred, and al- 
though not qualified to enter fully into sym- 
pathy with thee on such an event, yet I have 
felt for thee, and believed that thou who had 
so often been qualified to administer comfort 
and consolation to others, under similar affec- 
ting dispensations, could not under like circum- 
stances, be without his holy help, by which 
alone afflictions are sanctified and rendered 
blessings, and under the influence of which 
those that sincerely trust and confide in Him, 
can truly say, ‘Not my will but thine be done.’ 

“It was this holy confidence and reliance 
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house, when informed of the death of a much 





often been instructed. 
of and peculiar chaggcter of them, together 
with the manner nt 


which enabled my grandfather, when at your 


loved daughter, to exclaim, ‘The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ 


**T have often instructively to revert to the 


holy resignation and submission to the Divine 


Will which he manifested on that and other 


occasions of a trying and proving character, 
and I think I may truly say, a desire has been 
raised to experience a like degree of it, what- 
ever may be allotted to befall me, by Him 


who doeth all things well. Thy allusions to 


trials which he passed through while under thy 
father’s roof, as well as in other parts of your 
country, brought very forcibly before me the 
descriptions of them which are preserved in 


his journal, in the reading of which I have so 
The long continuance 


ich they are described, 
although very instruttive to those who can 
understand such baptisms, has induced some 
to whom they have been read, to doubt the 
propriety of their publication, at least in the 
form in which he left them. I finished mak- 
ing the extracts I thought proper, some time 


since, and previously to submitting them to 


the Committee appointed by the Meeting for 
Sufferings to examine them, they were handed 
to my brother William, to examine. 

“It is very probable that it may be got 
ready for the inspection of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, so as to be put in the first num- 
ber of the next volume of the Friends’ Library. 
As soon as published I will endeavor to send 
thee a copy.” 

Under date of Twelfth Month 7th, 1837, 
Susanna Bigg thus replied to this letter: 

‘‘My Dear Friend:—I duly received thy 
letter of Seventh Month 12th, which I can 
truly say, gave me much pleasure, both as it 
conveyed the information of thy intention of 
compiling something relating to thy valued 
and much-loved grandfather, also to find that 
one of his descendants appeared well disposed 
and qualified for the service; believing that 
the revival of the exercises and experiences of 
faithful servants are of use to those who are 
endeavoring to follow in the same path which 
is trodden by the Company of the Suffering 
Redeemer. I am sorry that I have been al- 
most necessarily hindered from making any 
inquiry of the very few who are at all likely to 
be possessed of any material to add to what 
thou already has in possession. Only six out 
of the long list thou sent me, I beliave, now 
continue in mutability. I hope thou hast al- 
ready sufficient to form an interesting Memoir. 
Thy dear grandfather used to keep a kind of 
Journal from which | was sometimes favored 
to hear a part, by which, as also by his exem- 
plary conduct, I was instructed. 

‘‘The extracts from his letters to myself are 
all I have now to contribute, of which any can 
be made use of that_are thought best for pub- 
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lication. Athough many years have passed THE ULTIMATE APPEAL. 

away since we witnessed the deep exercises | Hold not thy peace, God of all worthy praise ! 
and conflicts he had to wade through while | Exalt thine own above our mortal ways ; 
detained as an ambassador in bonds among us; | Rebuke the erring thought 

his patient abiding under them is not forgot- By ase _ sense bound world would fain ex- 
ten, probably by others as well as myself. Each ening germ of Thine infinitude ! 

‘*T see you have some of the publications of Reveal, howe er unsought, 
those in this country who continue to be de- | Thyself to every age increasingly, 
fenders of that faith which, if still maintained, | such large intent in all Thy works we see— 
will defend from all the fiery darts of the | Prescribed, or life in- wrought. 
wicked. Excite in us, beyond each faith effete, 

‘Our valued friend John Barclay, has been | New aspiration for Thy lore complete, 
well engaged in making selections from some | Counting our lore as naught 
of the works of our first Friends, and to the Except as we behind each partial scheme 
fifth volume just printed, has written a pre- Read Thy one method in no fitful gleam ! 
face worthy of all acceptation in the present 
day of trial.”’ 

It is known to many readers of THE FRIEND 
that while in England, Thomas Scattergood 
was long exercised under the belief that it 
was his duty to seek a religious opportunity 
with King George III. When this duty had 
been performed he was able to leave that 
country in the ycar 1800 with peaceful feel- 
ings. His absence from home in this visit 
extended to more than six years. The fol- 
lowing account of this interview is taken 
from his Memoirs: 

“*It will be proper to observe, that in the 
interview which his companions had with one 
of the king’s advisers to whom they had ap- 
plied for permission to visit him, they were 
informed that it was not likely he would con- 
sent; alleging as a reason, his unwillingness 
to see any strangers, in consequence of at- 
tempts which had recently been made upon his 
life. He, however, suggested that as he regu- 
larly walked upon the esplanade at a certain 
time of the day, they might have an opportu- 
nity then, if they thought that would answer. 
When they met, Thomas Scattergood was in- 
troduced to the king as a much loved minister 
of the gospel from America, who had been 
engaged in a religious visit to the Society of 
Friends in England. Thomas then took off 
his hat and said, ‘I have a message from the 
Lord to thee, O king.’ The king instantly 
uncovered his head, also his attendants, and 
made a full stop at this salutation, and listened 
with respectful attention to what Thomas|is a good face, I like that countenance,” or 
said. When he concluded, the king said to|‘*‘What pleasing manners,” and these are gen- 
him, ‘1 thank you,’—and instead of pursuing | erally true indications of character. And a 
his walk, returned at once to his apartment.’’ | face from which we involuntarily shrink, will 

The following incident in reference to Su-| be almost sure to belong to a character from 
sanna Horne is taken from an account of | which we should shrink. 

George Dillwyn, published in a former volume A young girl often met a certain old Quaker 
of this Journal. lady in the street cars. One day, acting ona 

‘*In the year 1812 she came to this country | sudden impulse, the girl turned and said, 
on a religious visit, and George had near| Won’t you let me kiss you?” ‘‘Yes, dear, 
unity with her in her ministerial labors| certainly.” As the acquaintance ripened, 
amongst us. A few weeks after Susanna had | the young lady asked, ‘‘Weren’t you surprised 
sailed from this land, George Dillwyn rose at | that time in the cars, when I asked you to let 
the close of a meeting for worship in Burling-|me kiss you?” ‘‘O, no, dear,” was the an- 
ton, and in much brokenness and humility | swer, ‘‘they often ask me that.” 
said, ‘As many Friends are interested in Su-| Some one asks, ‘‘Have you never met the 
sanna Horne, I may tell them she has arrived | beautiful surprises of the street—met a man 
safely in England.’ This annunciation was] or woman ‘who had the Ten Commandments 
startling to all,—and the weak in faith were | written on the face” ”—Health. 
no doubt full of fears, lest the slowly revolv- 
ing weeks should not bring its confirmation. 
3ut time proved that George had been enabled 
to follow her in spirit. even to her port, and 
was made sensible, although at three thousand 
miles distance, of her landing.’’ 






















































































































Imprinted on the Face. 

The influence of beauty is universal. an in- 
fluence to which every one will confess him- 
self susceptible, whether it be the beautiful in 
nature or in art. But the beauty of the hu- 
man face is perhaps the most impressive, 
and yet there are few who think that it 
depends at all on cultivation. The commonly 
received idea is that one is born good or ill- 
looking, and cannot help himself, which is a 
very injurious notion. 

There may be cultivated upon every face an 
enchanting beauty and expression which 
will kindle admiration in everyone who 
looks upon it, which will attract attention 
and win love far more than any mere phys- 
ical combination, any perfection of form or 
coloring. 

The psychologist insists that the character 
is indelibly stamped upon the face—that what 
one uniformly thinks and feels, traces itself 
in unmistakable lines on brow and cheek. 

It may seem a foolish motive to present to 
a child the desire to be beautiful, and it might 
very easily be misconstrued and misapplied. 

To attempt to cultivate the expression with- 
out the qualities of heart on which it alone 
depends, would be very likely to stamp upon 
the face a meaningless simper, a hypocritical 
smile which would be anything but pleasing. 
Our first impressions of a person are derived 
from the expression of the face and manner. 

We hear every day the expression, ‘‘There 











































































































































































































































































































































































— Oo - 


‘For if thou went to plough a hundred 
years, thou couldst not bring one stalk out of 
the earth. But God, without work of thine, 
whilst thou art asleep, creates out of the little 
grain a stalk, and on the stalk many ears, as 
many as He wills.’’—Luther. 
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What Ruth Had. 


“Oh, there’s that Ruth Knolls and her 
brother again! Do you know, teacher Merton, 
she is just awfully dull in school, and we girls 
laugh at her so much. She hasn’t a particle 
of brilliancy.’’ 

Viva chatted this speech out as she walked 
along the street beside her teacher. 

‘‘She has something far better than bril- 
liancy,’’ said teacher Merton. 

‘*What?” said Viva, her cheeks flushing 
uncomfortably; for she felt that she had 
made a mistake, and she was very anxious to 
stand well in teacher Merton's opinion. 

‘‘She has a courteous manner. That is a 
grace that is very great, but far too rare. 
I know Ruth quite well, and her kindness and 
courtesy are unfailing in company or at home. 
She is going to grow into a lovely woman- 
hood.” 

**l am sorry I spoke so,’’ said Viva. ‘“‘It 
really didn’t know anything about her except 
that she stumbles so dreadfully in her lessons.” 

‘*No doubt she is very sorry about it. It 
is a fine gift to be quick and bright in under- 
standing things; but you know, my dear, that 
it is far more important to be kind-hearted 
and gentle. When you go out in the world no 
one will ever ask or know whether you got 
good grades in algebra and Latin. If you 
have done your best, it is wrought into you 
whether your best is very good or only me- 
diocre. But be sure of this: Everyone who 
meets you will know, without putting you 
through an examination, whether you are a gen- 
tlewoman or not. It isn’t practical to quote 
Greek or discuss psychology or read Shake- 
speare with every one you meet; but you can 
always speak kindly and listen courteously 
and quietly look out for the opportunity to du 
the little deeds of kindness that make our 
lives so much more worth living.’’ — The 
Union Signal. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WoRK.—Work is not a 
curse. To the first man, before his sin, the 
task was given to till and to tend; the punish- 
ment for his offense was that his work should 
be unproductive, that despite his efforts the 
land should give forth thorns and thistles, a 
penalty still inflicted for ill directed and im- 
proper undertakings. Then it is of essential 
importance that the young man or woman 
should be fitted for the work in which they 
are to engage. The dignity and rewards of a 
profession or business should cast no false 
glamor around or obscure the real point to 
which attention must be directed. Parents 
sometimes destine. their children from birth 
for a certain occupation. If they consistently 
trained their offspring for this particular 
work, their authority might not be so mischiev- 
ous, as it is when without any such care and 
thoughtful provision, but by a mere arbitrary 
direction at a certain period in their offspring’s 
life, they declare that he shall be physician, 
lawyer, engineer, electrician or what not. 
Human beings are not clay in other human 
being’s hands, to be moulded at will for any 
desired purpose; they have faculties, disposi- 
tions, predilections and facilities which must 
be taken into account in determining how to 
make them most useful, and, therefore, most 
prosperous and happy in the world.—Jewish 

Exponent. 
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- , For“ Tue Frienp.” 

The Bondage of Romanism in France, and Its 
Apparent Weakening. 
Although the moral enormity of the sale of 
indulgences in the Roman Catholic church 
does not now prevail as it did in the time of 
Pope Julius, when the soul’s merchandizing of 
the mountebank monk Tetzel hastened the 
movement of the Lutheran Reformation, yet 
the iniquity of the sale of prayers—of masses 
to be said—for the release of souls from 
“purgatory,” is continuous, as it is also a 
fully sanctioned and highly approved ceremonial 
of the denomination referred to. Man’s spir- 
itual enlightenment, during the nearly four 
centuries that have elapsed, would appear not 
to have kept pace with his wonderfully en- 
hanced material knowledge. One stands 
aghast at the recital of the blasphemy of the 
Dominican trafficker, who with his red cross, 
which was claimed to have ‘‘as much efficacy 
as the cross of Jesus Christ,” and his big, 
strong money chest, made bold to sound the 
invitation, —‘‘ Draw near, and | will give you 
letters duly sealed, by which even the sins 
you shall hereafter desire to commit shall be 
all forgiven you.” Nevertheless, there are 
even at the present day a great multitude of 
blinded people who pay money for purgatory 
release, and not a few mercenary priests re- 
gardless of Peter’s reproof to Simon,—‘‘Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought that the gift of God may be purchased 
with money.” 

A notable revival of this method of making 
money out of religious credulity, is at present 
being operated in France, the facts here 
stated being obtained from an article furnished 
by A. Beaumont, of Paris, to the Converted 
Catholic. 

In a secluded valley of the department of 
Mortagne, perhaps a hundred miles southwest 
of Paris, on an affluent of the river Sarthe, 
is the city of Montligeon, a place which, until 
twenty years ago, numbered scarcely three 
thousand inhabitants. The bishop placed a 
young priest here, a certain Abbe Buguet, the 
son of a poor vegetable woman of the district. 
Finding his parishioners all very indigent, 
and with the view of relieving the hardship of 
their lot as well as his own, Buguet went up 
to Paris and secured contracts of work for the 
village people in the way of cutting and 
making up clothes for the great shops of the 
capital. For awhile the new industry seemed 
to bring them more money than their former 
frugal occupation as small husbandmen, but, 
with the introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery into the tailoring craft, the abbe’s parish- 
ioners became poorer than before, and grum- 
bled a good deal at Buguet as the cause of 
their misery. Pondering on possible ways of 
securing relief, the priest, one day, speaking 
from the pulpit, broached the idea of engaging 
in work for getting poor souls out of purga- 
tory; for, seeing that there were millions thus 
unhappily circumstanced, it was evident, he 
said, that many prayers and many masses 
would need to be said. His flock rather ap- 
proving of the proposal, Buguet purchased an 
old press, and, with the help of his sacristan 
succeeded in printing a little sheet of paper 
purporting to be acry of distress from the 
souls in purgatory, and addressed to the whole 
World of Catholic believers. Working day 


and night for weeks and months, the abbe and 
his helper prepared and sent out a great quan- 
tity of these papers on which it was stated 
that by means of one sou every Catholic faith- 
ful could for one year participate in a mass 
daily said by the Montligeon priest for the 
souls in purgatory. This appeal came as a 
great temptation to poor, weak-minded peas- 
ants, who felt that they were kept in a sorry 
case as compared with the well-to-do, who 
could so readily leave large money to the 
church for masses for the repose of their 
souls. 

Now, the poor French peasants, delighted 
that for one sou per year they could partici- 
pate not only in the alleged redeeming prayers 
of the mass for their relatives but also for 
themselves after death, eagerly caught at the 
device. Soon hundreds, then thousands, 
finally millions of sous began to pour into 
Montligeon, so that the abbe, unable to keep 
up with the prayers, had to hire ten other 
prieats to help him. The town therewith 
began to prosper, for, with the superfluous 
sous, Buguet built himself a magnificent 
church building, superior to many a cathe- 
dral; next, an immense workshop as large and 
as ornamental as a university, and has since 
added one large building after another to ac- 
commodate all his employees, of whom he has 
nearly five hundred. The regular office force, 
who arrive every morning at fixed hours, to 
engage in this factory, soul-redemption em- 
ploy, comprises eight chaplains, fifteen inter- 
preters, twenty secretaries and a crowd of 
accountants and bookkeepers. 

At first, the bishop had opposed the work of 
the abbe, but, with the coming of great suc- 
cess, he had not only consented to bless the 
church building, but had raised the resource- 
ful priest to the dignity of a canon. And 
now, every year, on the second day of Elev- 
enth Month, Montligeon has a general festival, 
when the whole population turns out in a 
body, and with mournful banners flying wends 
its way to the cemetery, there (outwardly) to 
pray for the poor souls of the whole world. 
Meanwhile their successfully enterprising 
priest becomes the recipient of many plau- 
dits, for the town’s people feel, says the ac- 
count, that their ‘‘prosperity has increased a 
hundredfold since the good abbe had the idea 
of making wings for the souls in purgatory 
instead of slaving at making garments for 
ordinary mortals.” At its’ recent rate of 
growth it would seem as though Montligeon 
would in due time take its place as a favored 
settlement of the Romish church, along with 
their famous shrine of Lourdes in the depart- 
ment of Hautes-Pyrenees in the south of 
France. The latter place has a strong castle, 
with ruins of fortifications of the time of Ju- 
lius Cesar; but its fame of late years is alto- 
gether founded upon an alieged appearance (in 
1858) of the Virgin Mary to a peasant girl, 
Bernadette Soubirous, to whom was disclosed 
the miraculous healing properties, so claimed, 
of the grotto-spring, which is now visited by 
multitudes of pilgrims. 

It is to be hoped that the French people 
will awaken to the degrading effects of these 
superstitions and idolatries. Many, indeed, 
are being aroused. The recently enacted Re- 
ligious Associations bill, in recognizing the so 
great mischief done by the Jesuit order, pro- 
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vides that all their wealth shall be confisca- 
ted, to be used for the benefit of the people. 
The monasteries and convents generally, here- 
tofore closed to any supervision or regulation 
of their affairs, must now submit to such in- 
quiry. It is said that the number of religious 
establishments engaged in traffic, reached the 
surprising number of twenty-five hundred. 
An outcry was*made against these, because, as 
the inmates had taken the vows of poverty, 
and no wages were paid, they could, and did, 
easily undersell regular tradesmen. While 
commodities in great variety were manufac- 
tured, the most flagrant ‘‘industry” was the 
traffic in strong drink. The French states- 
man, Clemenceau, who has published statistics 
of these houses and the various branches of 
trade carried on by them, says of their drink 
traffic: ‘*‘We know that the ‘charity’ of our 
monks embraces speculations in alcoholism, 
that is to say, in the worst vices of human- 
ity—and all to enrich the coffers of the 
church. Five religious communities sell 
wine wholesale; six sell liquors wholesale; two. 
alcohol exclusively; four sell liquors retail; 
seven convents are patented as distilleries; 
and nine as inns, with billiard playing al- 
lowed.” 

While a good deal of the opposition to the 
Romish religious orders may have a political 
and rationalistic animus, there is no doubt, 
on the other hand, that many seeking souls, 
humiliated at sight of the superstitious, spir- 
itual darkness and clerical bigotry so prev- 
alent over the land, are sincerely solicitous 
that the true Light and the knowledge that 
enlightens should be more widely dissemina- 
ted. The land of Irenzeus, Bernard, Fenelon, 
Pascal, Grellet and Oberlin, of the Walden- 
ses, Huguenots and Camisards, needs spirit- 
ual rehabilitation on better lines. Lately, 
two large meetings have been held in Protest- 
ant places of worship in the city of Havre, 
attended by many converted Catholics and 
Roman Catholics, whereat several former 
priests spoke of that new liberty of the gospel 
into which they had entered, and the struggles 
and difficulties met with in their path to free- 
dom. Their testimony, it was said, made a 
profound impression on the people of Havre. 

In his review of the religious state of Eu- 
rope prior to the Reformation, D’Aubigné re- 
marks, that ‘‘few countries seemed likely to 
be better disposed than France for the recep- 
tion of the evangelical doctrines. Almost 
all the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
Middle Ages was concentrated in her. It 
might have been said that the paths were 
everywhere trodden for a grand manifestation 
of the truth.” Then follows the following dis- 
criminating reflection in explaining how, when 
a happy attainment in the truth seemed so 
near, the political course of the kingdom sud- 
denly turned at the moment of the Reforma- 
tion, and the religious life took a contrary di- 
rection. He says: 

‘*France, after having been almost reformed, 
found herself, in the result, Roman Catholic. 
The sword of her princes, cast into the 
scale, caused it to incline in favor of Rome. 
Alas! another sword, that of the Reformers 
themselves, insured the failure of the effort 
for the Reformation. The hands that had 
become accustomed to warlike weapons, ceas- 
ed to be lifted up in prayer. It is by the 
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blood of its confessors, not by that of its ad- 
versaries, that the gospel triumphs. Blood 
shed by its defenders extinguishes and smoth- 
ers it. Francis, the First, in the very begin- 
ning of his reign, eagerly sacrificed the Prag- 
matical Sanction [limiting the Roman prerog- 
ative] to the Papacy, substituting a concordat 
detrimental to France, and advantageous to 
the crown and to the pope. Maintaining by the 
sword the rights of the German Protestants at 
war with his rival, this ‘father of the sciences’ 
plunged it up to the hilt in the hearts of his 
own reformed subjects. His successors did, 
from motives of fanaticism, or weakness, or 
to silence the clamors of a guilty consciexce, 
what he had done for ambition. They met 
indeed with a powerful resistance, but it was 
not always such as the martyrs of the first 
ages had opposed to their Pagan persecutors. 
The strength of the Protestants was the source 
of their weakness; their success drew after it 
their ruin.” 

The text of D’Aubigné thus illustrates how 
the fighting Protestant princes of France and 
their following, reversed the testimony of the 
Apostle Paul, where he said, in extolling God’s 
grace and strength as superior to all earthly 
advantages: ‘‘Therefore I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake; 
for when I am weak, then am I strong.” It 
also sorrowfully illuminates the caution of 
David: ‘‘Put not your trust in princes, nor 
in the son of man, in whom there is no help.” 

JOSIAH W. LEEDs. 


BLESSED are the men and women who do not 
see al! clearly yet, but who feed their soul on 
God and wait to know Him better! 

‘‘GREATNESS evinces itself more in the 
constructive than in the destructive. It is eas- 
ier to pull down than to buildup. It requires 
a genius to construct a watch, or to devise the 
electrical instrument, but a child can destroy 
either. It is the man of construction, not of 
destruction, whom the world most needs. It 
is the builder in the material, mental and re- 
ligious domain who leaves behind him an abid- 
ing and beneficent impress.”’ 

THE POWER OF RELIGION. —‘‘It is religion 
which, penetrating to the depth of each one’s 
conscience, makes him feel the force of duty 
and urges him to fulfill it. It is religion 
which gives to rulers feelings of justice and 
love towards their subjects; which makes sub- 
jects faithful and sincerely devoted to their 
rulers; which makes upright and good legis- 
lators, just and incorruptible magistrates, 
brave and heroic soldiers, conscientious and 
diligent administrators. It is religion which 
produces concord and affection between hus- 
band and wife, love and reverence hetween 
parents and their children; which makes the 
poor respect the property of others, and 
causes the rich to make a right use of their 
wealth. From this fidelity to duty and this 
respect for the rights of others come the or- 
der, tranquility and the peace which form so 
large a part of the prosperity of a people and 
of a State. Take away religion, and with 
it all these immensely precious benefits would 
disappear from society.-—Encyelical Letter of 
Pope Leo XIII. 


Our Inheritance. 


Some years agu I paused to speak to a young 
man whose face attracted me. 

**Yes,’’ he replied in answer to one of my 
inquiries, ‘‘] have had a hard life. Iam poor 
and wretched, a stranger in a strange land. 
And yet,’’ he added, ‘‘I have heard there is 
money waiting for me in the old country if I 
could get back to claim it.’’ 

‘*If that is the case,’’ I asked, ‘‘why do you 
not go back?’’ 

‘*Well,” he answered, ‘‘you see it may not be 
true, after all, and, besides, I would not know 
just what steps to take. No; I will try to 
make my way here.”’ 

After a little talk with him about the bet- 
ter inheritance that could surely be had for 
the claiming, I left him and passed on. 

Nearly a dozen years later, | sat listening to 
the sermon of a minister from England. Dur- 
ing the course of it he spoke of a Refuge for 
Boys in which he was much interested; and 
told of a lad who had run away from this 
home, unwilling to perform the duties assigned 
him there. ‘‘Shortly afterwards,’’ he said, 
‘‘we heard that a fortune had been left to him, 
and every effort was used to trace him, but in 
vain.’’ ‘‘Somewhere, to-day, perhaps,’’ he 
added, ‘‘that young man is wandering poor 
and homeless whilst an ample provision is held 
in trust for him, and all he has todo is to 
come and claim it.’’ 

When the sermon was over, I sought a pri- 
vate interview with the minister, and told him 
of the boy who had so interested me. The 


date of his coming to America, his appearance 


and his story, all seemed to point to him as 
the fugitive sought so long and vainly. 

Again, through the newspapers, the effort 
was made to inform him that an inheritance 
was his for the claiming; but again it was 
unsuccessful. 

Often, since then, my mind has dwelt on the 
wonderful teaching in this little life parable. 
How many there are who like this poor lad, 
are contenting themselves with a life of poverty 
and hardship whilst ‘‘the glorious inheritance 
of the saints’’ may be theirs for the seeking. 

Without merit or effort of their own this in- 
heritance has been provided, and He, by whom 
it has been provided, is sending forth his mes- 
sengers day by day to search for his wandering 
sons that they may be lifted from the depths of 
their degradation into the joy and abundance 
of the Father’s house. 

We might suppose that the poor hungry, 
thirsty, homeless souls, who vaguely grasp the 
thought of the ‘‘all things’’ that are promised 
them, would seek with joy for a fuller knowl- 
edge; but no, like the poor boy they say, ‘‘It 
may not be true after all, and I know not 
what steps to take; | shall try to be content 
as I am.”’ 

Ever it is the same old story—blessings of- 
fered and rejected. ‘‘Ye will not come unto 
Me that ye might have life,’’ said our blessed 
master and through the centuries the cry still 
rings, and we see the wonderful spectacle, not 
of the lost seeking a Saviour, but the Saviour 
seeking the lost, and offering to sinful souls 
the possibility of becoming ‘‘Heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ.’’—Aliz. 


*‘GOODNESS may win gold, but gold will 
never win goodness.”’ 


The Soul's Atmosphere. 


In these later ages the world has developed a 
new sense, that of climate. We have become 
mightily fastidious in breathing. There are new 
medical cures which stake everything on the 
air. In the late autumn increasing hosts of our 
well-to-do people preen their wings and follow 
the migrator birds. They are in search of a tem- 
perature. Colonists settle for the winter on 
the keen heights of Davos, or pursue the sun 
southwards to San Remo or Algiers. We pay 
any price for an atmosphere. In the sights 
it flashes on the retina, in the fragrances with 
which it intoxicates, in the secret vigors it 
conveys, we find some of life’s choichest gifts, 

And atmosphere, now so centrally important 
to the health and pleasure seeker, has become, 
in other ways, a new thing to our generation. 

It has been transformed by science. We not 
only know its chemical constituents, but are 
obtaining glimpses of the tremendous forces 
that incessantly play through it. We are in- 
vestigating the mystery of that luminiferous 
ether of which it has been strikingly said that 
‘‘a shock in any part of it causes a tremor 
which is felt on the surface of countless 
worlds.’’ The scientist is trying to measure 
those ‘‘shivers of undulation” in it which ex- 
press themselves successively as heat, or light, 
or magnetism or electricity. We stand awe- 
struck at the stupendous energy which is rep- 
resented in the conveyance to us of the light 
of astar. We try to grasp what is meant by 
the statement that one faint star ray falling 
on our retina represents a wave movement car- 
ried on through long years at a rate of some 
six hundredths millions of millions per sec- 
ond. 

But when we speak of atmosphere, in the 
language either of the pleasure-seeker or 
the physicist, we are far from having exhausted 
the term’s significance. The universe consists 
of something more than of solid planets and 
sidereal systems, and of the swift telegraphy 
of luminiferous ether between the inter-stellar 
spaces. Behind that universe lies another and 
a bigger. It is the world of consciousness, 
the invisible realm of souls. That we belong 
to both is to us all self evident, though how 
the one is related to the other remains the un- 
penetrated and seemingly impenetrable mys- 
tery. And it is this chasm between matter and 
mind which makes it so difficult for us to 
think accurately from one to the other. As 
we discuss the problems of our spiritual na- 
ture our terms, borrowed from the world 
outside, are the very rudest of implements. 
At best they permit us to speak only in para- 
bles. And yet we speak ‘‘not as uncertainly.” 
For while the mind holds secrets of its own 
which can never be interpreted by the physi- 
cal, an instinct within, which is the uncon- 
scious ground of all our reasoning, assures us 
of an underlying unity binding these twain to- 
gether; a unity which makes everywhere the 
truth of the outer to be a projection and a 
plain hint of the truth of the inner. 

It is under this persuasion that we speak 
here of the Soul’s Atmosphere. Our studyis 
of a climate not mentioned in Baedeker, and 
yet as real as the sunshine of Nice or the pine 
scent of Arcachon. For as certainly as does 
our physical organism, so certainly does our 
spiritual self, live by the air it breathes. 
But the analysis of the one atmosphere is not 
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George Fox and to William Law. 
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a 
nearly so easy as that of the other. When we 
talk of oxygen and hydrogen, carbon and ni- 
trogen, of the atomic theory and of the law 
combining proportions, we are in the sphere 
of weights and measures, of the accurately 
calculable. It is a more dimly-lighted region 
we enter when we reach this other side, and our 
measuring instruments are all to seek. We 
are stumbling up against dim perceptions, ad- 
umbrations of truths which, while they im- 
press with their grandeur, leave us only a 
yague sense of their outline and content. The 
sphere of the highest in man will never be 
mapped, because it loses itself in the Infinite. 

And yet we can make some affirmations. 
As our planet is immersed in a deep, dense 
sea of air, that plays incessantly through our 
organism and carries in itself mysterious po- 
tencies which we are just beginning to discern, 
go is our thought-world to-day surrounded by 
its ether, not less pervasive and potent. We 
cannot tell its whole content, or the whole 
method of its operation. Some of this is 
stored in books, is preserved for us as what we 
call knowledge. A Galileo; a Newton, has in 
this sense been the light of our seeing. But 
the exact knowledge which our race has inher- 
ited forms only a small part of its thought 
atmosphere. The whole past life of humanity, 
the soul’s immeasurable movement, is in it, in 
forms we cannot guess. But we should be 
given a wretchedly inadequate account of the 
soul’s atmosphere if we spoke of it as merely 
so much stored up world-thought. We might 
as well speak of our planet’s atmosphere as 
simply an affair of a few gases. Neither the 
one nor the other is quite so parochial. The 
air our body breathes gets most of its vitality 
from beyond its own sphere. It quivers with 
forces that stream through it from the far- 
thest stars. It is lighted and warmed from 
without. It would become poisonous to us 
were it not for a central sun which, by the 
magic of its shining, turns a deadly gas into 
food for the plant-world and into vitalizing 
oxygen for our human lungs. And it is some- 
thing, assuredly, more than analogy, an as- 
surance ‘‘deep seated in our mystic frame,”’ 
which points to our physical sphere as in all 
this a pattern of the word within. What is 
known to silence forms the smallest half of 
the mystic forces that surround and incessantly 
beat upon our soul’s life. Ifthe farthest 
stars send on quivers which register them- 
selves on our earth’s surface, who can say 
what influences from innumerable [ thoughts ] of 
unseen Intelligence permeate our spiritual en- 
velope, and work in ways unnoted upon our 
consciousness? And this inner atmosphere, 
accessible from all worlds, has also its sun. 
The soul’s system has its centre as surely as 
the planetary. The history of religion is the 
history of the soul’s gravitation to the centre, 
its aspiration for its birthplace. The saints 
have put this aspiration intu every language. 
Jacob Behmen’s words on the new birth stand 
a3 a type of the whole human movement here. 
His account of the soul asa light originating 
inthe Father’s essence, /umen delumine, im- 
pPrisoned in darkness, feeling ‘‘a fire of an- 
guish,’’ until its longing for the light is sat- 
isied by God’s witness in it, when there arises 
Within ‘‘a sweetness of rest and peace,” is the 
common story from Plato and St. John to 
A Catholic 
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medizval mystic recounts the experience in 
words which one of Wesley’s evangelists 
might have used in an experience meeting: 
**And then do we all come unto our Lord, our 
self clearly knowing and God fully having. . . 
Him verily seeing and fully feeling; Him 
spiritually hearing and Him delectably in- 
breathing, and of Him sweetly drinking.”’ 

To have moved into this climate is to have 
lighted on life’s best. Michelet, in his fas- 
cinating book ‘‘La Montagne.’’ speaks of a 
certain hill-elevation where the human organ- 
ism breathes freest and reaches its height of 
exhilaration. The suul knows that height bet- 
ter than the body. The luxury of climate 
is missed often by the deep pursed traveller 
who roams from China to Peru, while enjoyed 
to the full by some humble artificer or patient 
woman whose physical boundary is a workshop 
or acottage The question of the soul’s at- 
mosphere has, however, another side. So far 
we have discussed it as a something which 
works upon us and from which we incessantly 
draw. But we do not merely draw from it. 
We also contribute to it, and it is here per- 
haps that the chief significance of our life ex- 
hibits itself. If we knew it, a bigger thing 
than our arts and manufactures is the making 
of atmospheres in which souls can thrive. 
When from the centre of us leaps out thought, 
desire, or volition towards friend-or foe we 
cannot measure what we are effecting here in 
the eternal world of souls. We are pouring 
out powers that create or destroy. If waves 
of force, towing from physical centres, flash, 
as we know they do, through atmospheres, and 
penetrate every form of matter, who shall 
estimate the effect of the forces emanating 
from our spirit centres, that beat upon our 
brother’s thought and will? 

It is from this point of view that we best 
study the significance of prayer. When a 
mother wrestles in spirit for her child or a 
friend for his friend, we have at work the 
highest and the purest force the world knows. 
And the results? We may not see them. 
But unless all the discoveries both of the 
physical and spiritual universe are in a con- 
spiracy to deceive us, nothing is more certain 
than the certainty of these results. The forces 
here unlocked may have a circuit as wide 
as that of a comet, but they will not waste 
themselves nor fail of their goal. From this 
stand-point, too, we could best discuss the 
whole life of the Church. Its business is to 
create an atmosphere. More than its asser- 
tion of dogma, more than the perfection of its 
ritual, is its function of filling the area of its 
influence with an air which the poor, poisoned 
soul of humanity as it inhales the oxygen and 
warms to the sunshine, shall realize as the Di- 
vine it has panted for. the very breath of God. 
British Paper. 

CHRISTIANITY is not merely a collection of 
propositions, whether ethical or religious, but 
rather the revelation of a Saviour in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Its power and value reside in Him, 


said, and in what he is still doing. 
detach the platonic philosophy from Plato 


tem.— The Independent. 
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A CONFESSION. 
“You ask me how I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I do not know. 
There came a yearning for him in my soul 
So long ago. 
I found earth’s flowers would fade and die— 
I wept for something that could satisfy ; 
And then—and then—somehow I seemed to dare 
To lift my broken heart to Him in prayer. 
I do not know—- 
I cannot tell you how ; 
I only know 
He is my Saviour now. 


“You ask me when I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I cannot tell. 
The day, or just the hour, I do not now 
Remember well. 
It must have been when I was all alone 
The light of his forgiving spirit shone 
Into my heart, so clouded o’er with sin ; 
I think—I think ‘twas then I let Him in. 
I do not know— 
I cannot tell you when ; 
I only know 
He is so dear since then. 


“You ask me where I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I cannot say. 
That sacred place has faded from my sight, 
As yesterday. 
Perhaps He thought it better I should not 
Remember where. How I should love that spot! 
I think I could not tear myself away, 
For I should want forever there to stay. 
Ido not know— 
I cannot tell you where ; 
I only know = 
He came and blessed me there. 


“You ask me why I gave my heart to Christ ? 
I can reply ; 
It is a wondrous story ; listen, while 
I tell you why. 
My heart was drawn at length, to seek his face; 
I was alone, I had no resting-place ; 
I heard how He loved me, and with a love 
Of depth so great—of height so far above 
All human ken 
I longed such love to share ; 
And sought it then, 
Upon my knees in prayer. 


“You ask me why I thought this loving Christ 
Would heed my prayer ? 
I knew He died upon the Cross for me— 
I nailed Him there ! 

I heard his dying cry, * Father, forgive?’ 

I saw Him drink Death’s cup that I might live; 

My head was bowed upon my breast in shame! 

He called me—and in penitence I came. 

He heard my prayer ! 
I cannot tell you how, 
Nor when, nor where ; 
Only I love Him now.” 

It is wisely ordered, that neither nations 
nor individuals can deteriorate each other, 
without injuring themselves; nor promote the 
welfare of others, without partaking of the 
benefit conferred.— Dillwyn’s Reflections. 
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WE are all the time in life wanting to do 


some good and wondering that we fail. We 
fail because we are not first full of the spirit 
| of what we want to do or give. 
in what he was and is, and in what he did and | to do where we have nothing to do from. We 
We can|are dry springs, empty reservoirs. 


We undertake 


We have 


no fountain head. We have never established 


without harming it; but we cannot detach | a source of supply. Before we can be the best 
Christianity from Christ, since He himself is | and do the best and it is all important that we 
the substance and essence of the whole sys-| be ourselves filled with ‘‘sweetness and light’’ 
have the fountain of them in us.—J/. F. Ware. 
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Speak Up, Boys. 


Next to standing erect, and having a manly 
bearing, I like to have a boy speak up when he 
is spoken to. He can never make a good im- 
pression if he mumbles or ‘‘mouths’’ his 
words when he is talking to others. Clear 
and distinct enunciation is a valuable trait for 
a boy to possess. I was in the office of the 
president of a great corporation, one day not 
long ago, when he rang his bell for his office 
boy. The boy came in a moment, and the 
gentleman said: 

‘*Did you take that package over to Brown 
and Smith’s for me?’’ 

‘*Mum-mum.”’ 

‘“‘Did Mr. Brown send any message for 
me?’’ 

‘*Mum-mum-mum.”’ 

“What did he say?”’ 

‘*Mum-mum-mum-mum—”’ 

*‘Oh, speak up so that I can understand 
you!’’ said the gentleman, a little sharply. 
*‘T do not know what ‘mum-mum-mum-mum’ 
means.’” 

It sounded exactly as if the boy were saying 
‘‘mum-mum-mum-mum”’ every time he opened 
his mouth. When he had finally held up his 
head and spoken more intelligently, and had 
then gone from the room, his employer said: 
‘*T really think that I shall have to let that 
boy go. He mumbles everything he says so 
that I can hardly understand what he means. 
I do not like to send such a boy with messages 
to our customers. I like a boy who can speak 
up like a man. He can do that, and at the 
same time be a perfectly modest and respect- 
ful boy. Somehow, I feel rather suspicious of 
a boy who hangs his head and mumbles every 
thing.”” I think that a good many people 
have that feeling, although a boy may be ex- 
cessively shy and mumble all that he says, and 
at the same time be a perfectly honest boy; 
but he makes a very poor impression, and will 
not advance so rapidly as the boy who looks 
one squarely in the face and speaks up like a 
man when he has anything to say. 

The voice has much to do with a boy’s suc- 
cess in life, and it should be well cultivated. 
There are boys who speak up so that they can 
be heard at a long distance every time they 
open their mouths, who are even more objec- 
tionable than a boy who mumbles. An over- 
loud, brassy voice, with a kind of defiant ring 
in it, is extremely unpleasant, and is sure to 
make a very bad impression. A voice with a 
whine in it is always irritating, and an inso- 
lent tone of voice has told against more than 
one boy when he has been in search of a posi- 
tion. The voice that is clear and distinct, 
and, at the same time deferential, is the voice 
that makes the best impression. Don’t mum- 
ble, don’t ‘‘meech,” don’t whine, and don’t 
use an insolent tone when you speak. 

You may think that it is of no consequence 
how a boy speaks, if he does his work properly 
and faithfully, but Iam sure you are mistaken. 
There are other things to be taken into ac- 
count besides doing one’s work as it ought to be 
done, if a boy hopes to get on in the world. 
I know a young man nearly thirty years of age 
who is very thorough in his work, and would 
long ago have been advanced to the position of 
foreman of the establishment in which he 
works but for the fact that he is boorish in 
his manners. The manner of one’s speech, 


as well as one’s general bearing, are all con- 
sidered at certain times, apart from his work. 
So speak up and acquit yourselves like men, 
boys!—Sucecess. 


Weed Destroyers. 


The English sparrow has so few friends and 
so many enemies in this country, that it is 
pleasant to find some one who has a good word 
to say for him. The ‘‘Year Book’’ of the 
Department of Agriculture, recently issued, 
contains some interesting information about 
the sturdy little alien, derived from a careful 
study of the food habits of these birds. 

With all his faults, the English sparrow 
does some good by assisting in the work of 
destroying the seeds of noxious plants. 

Flocks of thousands of these birds may be 
seen every autumn on the lawns of the De- 
partment of Agriculture feeding on crab 
grass and yard grass, two weeds which crowd 
out good turf-making grasses. The English 
sparrow also deserves credit for destroying the 
seeds of the dandelion, which is a prolific weed 
throughout the United States. 

In the destruction of dandelion seeds the 
English sparrow is aided by several native 
birds, chiefly the song sparrow, but so far as 
observed the native birds do not usually 
cut open dandelions, but feed upon those left 
by the English sparrow. 

In summarizing this chapter on birds as 
weed-destroyers, Doctor Judd, an assistant in 
the biological survey, asserts that not less than 
fifty different birds serve man in this capac- 
ity, and that the noxious plants which they 
help to eradicate number more than sixty spe- 
cies. 

During the colder half of the year almost 
the only food of many species of birds consists 
of the seeds of well known and widely distri- 
buted weeds. 

Goldfinches destroy weeds which are not 
touched by other birds, confining their attacks 
chiefly to one group of plants, many of the 
members of which are serious pests; but the 
birds which accomplish most as weed-destroy- 
ers are the native sparrows that flock to the 
weed-patches in early autumn, and remain un- 
til late spring. 

During cold weather they require a good 
deal of food to keep warm, and because of 
their gregarious habits they are efficient con- 
sumers of seeds of ragweed, pigeon-grass, 
crab-grass, bird-weed, purslane, smartweed 
and pigweed. 

In short, these birds are little weeders 
whose work is seldom noticed but always felt. 
--Youth’s Companion 

THE BELIEVER.—‘‘He finds as he reads the 
Bible, certain passages that had always been 
in a measure dead and uninteresting to him 
suddenly becoming instinct with new meaning 
and life. This is because the Spirit has opened 
his understanding. so that he might understand 
that passage. There is ever new truth to 
spring from the Bible. If only we are ready 
to accept it. No student of the Scripture will 
say. ‘l have come to the end, and now no 
longer need the enlightening influence of the 
Spirit for my study of the truth.” The more 
he knows the more will he realize that he needs 


| divine help to know more.’’—A. F. Schauf- 


| fler. 


; main the foundation of Quakerism.”’ 


Individualism and Organization. 


A report in the London Friend of a consid. 
eration of our Meetings for Worship and how 
to improve their attendance has the following 
amongst its concluding sentences: ‘‘Individ- 
ual responsibility must, however, always re. 
As col- 
lateral testimony to this truth the following 
recent utterance of Bishop Potter, of New 
York, has arrested our attention:— 

Bishop Potter, in an address to the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Episcopal Board of Missions, 
said recently: ‘‘There never was a day ag 
hostile to sentiment as the day in which we 
live. The tendency in our day is to organiza- 
tion, insolent and overwhelming—the organi- 
zation of labor and of capital and uf religion, 
Organization is fatal to sentiment. It has no 
place for emotion. It discards the person of 
Christ The touch of the hand and of the 
heart is needed by the heathen groping in 
darkness, and by the people in our own land 
struggling toward the light.”’ 

Most of us are, perhaps, too unwilling to 
excuse ourselves from personal service ‘under 
the plea that the work belongs to the elders, 
or to the overseers, or to some committee, 
Indeed, there is some tendency to organize 
work amongst us so as to eclipse the element 
of personal initiative. Let us be called back 
to the principle of individual responsibility, 
however hackneyed it may seem, and however 
out of date it may become. Another Bishop 
in the Episcopal church put the case very 
strongly when he said ‘‘The only redemptive 
force is positive personality.” =e 

THE stoutest difficulties, when overcome by 
Divine grace, may be transformed into step- 
ping stones leading upward to the attainment 
of the perfect life.— Alabama Baptist. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


TEACHERS FOR THE DUKHOBORS—In a letter of 
Anne W. Richardson in the London Friend, setting 
forth the need of teachers to serve among the 
Dukhobors, she gives this information : “Iam glad 
to say that a competent young Friend, with a uni- 
versity education, has offered her services to the 
Dukhobor committee for this purpose. It is inter- 
esting to know that she is a daughter of John 
Bellows, to whose efforts these people already owe 
so much. It is now very desirable that a com- 
panion should be found to accompany her. A re 
ligious concern is needed, for the task will be, in 
some respects, a difficult and delicate one, although 
it ought at the same time to offer a rich reward to 
any one who goes to it in the Christian spirit of 
self-sacrifice.” 

A letter from her father shows that Hannah 
Bellows has for some two years felt this drawing 
to go and help the Dukhobor women and girls in 
school work. 


There remains one principle on which the various 
classes of professing Friends are united, and that 
is the cause of Peace. Representatives of all these 
have convened in this city and are holding a Com 
ference during these last three days of the week 
for the presentation of this great cause before the 
people in many addresses, papers and discussions. 
Whether the people are in a mood to hear a breath 
against militarism at this juncture remains to be 
seen, but it has been judged that the time might 
be opportune. Or whether the presentation 0 
the peace question would have arrested more at 
tention in another than “the Quaker City,” has 
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been a query. Few if any known as paid pastors 
appear on the program—that departure which must, 
while it lasts, frustrate much living co-operation 
of Friends in such demonstrations on behalf of 
good objects. Accordingly the apprehension which 
has been felt in prospect of a visitation of such an- 
omaly to our meetings for worship is considerably 
averted—to that extent making peace. But what- 
ever the composition of the Conference, there can 
rightly be but one desire—that its effect may be 
ood, and the cause of Peace on earth be advanced 
through its labors. 





In Western Quarterly Meeting, Guilford County, 
N.C., last month, a minute granted by his Monthly 
Meeting to a member for service in New England 
and Western Yearly Meetings, was, after a lengthy 
discussion, not endorsed. The trouble was that, 
since the issuing of the minute he had administered 
the rite of communion. “ The ceremony occurred 
jn a canvas tent on a holiness camping ground, 
and not in a Friends’ meeting-house.” If the place 
jsalleged as a palliation, it is difficult to see how 
it alters the principle. 





Besides the meeting appointed by William C. 
Allen at West Grove, particularly for young Friends, 
last First-day afternoon, another is appointed for 
to-morrow, the 15th instant at Coatesville. 

We now learn that in pursuance of the concern 
expressed in his minute, he was in attendance 
Tenth Mo. 9th in the Monthly Meeting held at 
Marshallton, at East Caln on the 13th, at West 
Caln on the 27th, and in the afternoon at an ap- 
pointed meeting, which proved to be large, in the 
Y.M.C. A. building at Coatesville ; at the Monthly 
Meeting at Parkerville Eleventh Mo. 5th, at West 
Grove Eleventh Mo. 6th, at London Grove Eleventh 
Mo. 7th, at Kennett Eleventh Mo. 10th and ap- 
pointed meeting at Little Britain in the afternoon, 
at Caln Quarterly Meeting Eleventh Mo. 14th, at 
Marshalton Eleventh Mo. 17th, in Oxford at an ap- 
pointed meeting in the Presbyterian place of wor- 
ship Eleventh Mo. 24th, and on the evening of the 
same day in the Methodist place of worship in New 
London. 


Notes from Others. 


Methodism’s growth has been most noteworthy. 
According to the compiled statistics it now has 
47,061 ministers, and 7,833,456 members. 





THE New DipLoMAcy, STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS.— 
Considerable interest has been aroused in our own 
and other countries by the speech recently made 
in New York City by John Hay, Secretary of State. 
ne other things he said, were the following 
words : 

“In my experience of diplomatic life, which now 
covers more years than I like to look back upon, 
andin the far greater record of American diplomacy 
which I have read and studied, I can say without 
hesitation that we have generally told squarely 
vhat we wanted, announced in every negotiation 
vhat we were willing to give, and allowed the 
ither side to accept or reject our terms. During 
the time in which I have been prominently con- 
cerned in our foreign relations, I can also say that 
ve have been met by the representatives of other 
powers in the same spirit of frankness and sincerity. 
You, as men of large affairs, will bear me out in 
saying there is nothing like straightforwardness to 
beget its like.” 





Te Litre Lamp’s MAry.— Mary Tyler, the 
triginal heroine of the familiar poem, “ Mary Had 
a Little Lamb,” resided at Somerville, Mass., until 
her death, which occurred not long ago. The in- 
cident of the pet lamb following her to school ac- 
tually occurred in her childhood, just as is told in 
the jingle, and was afterwards put into verse by a 
Youth who was then one of the school children. As 
an old woman, Mary Tyler was always proud to 
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show bits of the famous “ fleece as white as snow” 
in various stages of evolution, from the raw wool 
into a soft dress fabric. 





The average person is scrupulously honest. This 
may be denied by the skeptics who question the ex- 
istence of any good traits in humanity, but it is 
nevertheless a statement founded not upon mere 
sentimental belief, but upon exact knowledge. 
There is proof of it in the experience of people who 
have to do with the “lost and found” columns of 
the newspapers and the bureaus established by the 
railway companies, the traction companies, the 
theatres, the hotels and the great stores for the 
reception and restitution of lost articles. Not 
everything that is lost finds its way back to the 
loser, but in these bureaus there is constantly more 
property awaiting owners than there are claimants 
for it. Because now and then somebody loses 
something which is never found the impression is 
created, perhaps, in that person’s mind that the 
average human being is dishonest, but the fact re- 
mains that only an insignificant fraction of the 
money or articles lost in public conveyances and 
public places is unrecovered by the losers.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 





A MoperNn Moasitess—“ And Ruth said : ‘ En- 
treat me not to leave thee or to return from fol- 
lowing after thee, for whither thou goest I will 
go; whither thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people 
shall be my people and thy God my God.’” 

An example of a wife’s devotion that almost 
passes understanding has recently come to light. 
It did not occur in the society circles of one of our 
larger cities, but in the city of Honolulu, and the 
woman who was determined to follow her husband 
“even unto death” was a native woman belonging 
to a race that is only removed from barbarism by 
two generations. Luhia, the wife of a lepcr who 
had been deported to the island of Molokai, stained 
her body with iodine and presented herself for ex- 
amination, claiming that she had leprosy. When 
her ruse was discovered the woman broke down 
and confessed that she did not have the dread 
disease, and, as an excuse for her action, stated 
that in her marriage vow she had promised to re- 
main with her husband “ in sickness and in health.” 
She wished to go to the leper island to nurse him 
and resorted to subterfuge in trying to gain the 
end of her desire. 

The action of this woman should furnish a lesson 
to those who regard marriage as a social or busi- 
ness arrangement. While it could not be advised 
that her extreme example should be copied, her act 
of devotion is one than should call forth the highest 
admiration.— Kansas City World. 

In the course of an address delivered last week 
by Bishop Potter in New York City, he said : “ Over 
and against the herd of men there stands the Man, 
with the secret of divine.strength. The whole 
point of view changes. Step by step there comes 
into the consciousness the sense of an indwelling 
strength hid with Christ in God. Here in the last 
analysis lies the secret of all social and moral 
problems. We are harassing ourselves here in this 
city with what we call the drink problem, as af- 
fecting the reverent observance of Sunday ; but we 
must realize that the true solution of that and of 
all social and moral problems is in some force 
touching the inner springs of conscience and of 
life. It is that that will make men sober, not 
drunken, because they will not be drunk with 
wine, but filled with the Spirit of God.” 





The zeal of the foes of righteousness and purity 
is a continual lesson to the friends of uprightness. 





A brief note in the Publie Ledger announces that 
“Evelyn Abbott, the Greek historian and fellow of 
Baliol College, Oxford, died recently at the age of 
fifty-eight years. Soon after graduating the lower 
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half of his body was completely paralyzed, and he 
was obliged to deliver his lectures and to do his 
work all his life lying flat on his back.” Few things 
can effectually handicap a man who is in earnest. 
Evelyn Abbott, the cripple ; Helen Kellar, the girl 
unable to hear or see; and last, but by no means 
least, Booker Washington, the slave, have shown 
what can be done when there is the willingness to 
pay the price of hard work and self-sacrificing, 
persevering effort. Each had to surmount a seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacle, and each succeeded 
grandly, so grandly that we are put to shame 
when we permit ourselves to be overcome by the 
petty difficulties which so often cause us to lose 
heart in the struggles of life.” 





THE CRAZE FOR AMUSEMENT.—-It does not need a 
long experience to show us that those who sur- 
render themselves to a desire for amusements miss 
its realization. The every day duties, the close at 
hand service, the longing to be worthy of the gifts 
of life, while driving from the mind the unworthy 
aim towards getting a good time out of the world, 
will instead supply that peculiar, broad, varied in- 
terest, which furnishes happiness, including that 
lower order of satisfaction named amusement.— 
Mary B. Baldwin, in the Interior. 

THE CHRISTIAN MAN IN Po.itics.—The pastor of 
President Roosevelt’s church in Washington, John 
M. Schlick, lately said : “‘ The Christian man is in 
politics for his country’s good, and not for per- 
sonal profit. That is characteristic, and when 
once he feels the responsibility, you are bound to 
see his marks in results at the polls and his party’s 
councils. 

“Do I think he is in party politics ?_ Why, yes. 
He thinks and has convictions, and he is always 
right, even when he belongs on the other side. He 
has sense enough to see that a man may be loyal 
to his country and yet vote against him. He has 
both room and honor in politics. You have seen 
him preside at conventions, in senates, at the helm 
of the ship of State, and he always honors his 
place. Unbelief may try to get him out, but it 
cannot.’ 





The cost of living, says Dun’s Review, has ma- 
terially risen in the last twoor three years. Neces- 
sary supplies for family use that would have cost 
$72.45 in the summer of 1897, and $91.29 a year 
ago, would now cost $97.74. 

Lord Roberts is credited by the London Daily 
News with corroborating the view that the war 
was responsible for Queen Victoria's death. In a 
speech at Manchester, he is reported to have said: 
“T cannot help thinking that, but for the intense 
anxiety caused by the war in South Africa, and by 
the deep sorrow which [she] felt for the loss of so 
many of her devoted sailors and soldiers, and of 
her own grandson, she might still have been with 
us.” 

-___l ee OO Oe 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep STaTEs.— In his message to Congress President 
Roosevelt enforces the need of enacting laws against 
anarchists ; recommends the regulation of industrial com- 
binations, especially the publication of their financial con- 
dition ; the creation of a Cabinet officer to be known as 
Secretary of Commerce and Industries ; the re-enaction 
of the law excluding Chinese ; the betterment of social 
conditions ; the passage of a better immigration law ; 
reciprocity ; the building up of a merchant marine ; the 
need of strict economy in expenditures ; the amendment 
of the interstate Commerce Act; the preservation of 
forests, particularly in the West; the construction of 
reservoirs for storing water ; and the reclamation and ir- 
rigation of arid regions ; additional legislation for the Phil- 
ippines ; the construction of a Pacific cable line to Hawaii 
and the Philippines ; and of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama. In connection with the Monroe doctrine, he 
says: “ We do not wish to see any Old World military 
power grow up on this continent or to become a military 
power ourselves.” He also recommends an increase in 
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efficiency of the navy and army ; the extension of the 
Civil Service Law ; the allotment of lands to and the edu- 
cation of the Indians, the breaking up of their tribal re- 
lations, etc. 

Many measures have already been introduced in Con- 
gress dealing with the question of anarchists and assaults 
upon the President. 

The Postmaster-General has just issued his report for 
the past fiscal year. It shows that the total receipts of 
the Department were $111,631,193.39. The total expen- 
ditures were $115,554,920.87, so that the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts by $3,923,727.48. The expendi- 
tures for the year were nearly $8,000,000 greater than in 
the preceding year ; nevertheless the deficit was nearly 
$1,500,000 less. 

The average cost of carrying the mails is about six 
cents a pound. Last year there were about 430,000,000 
pounds of second-class matter which goes at pound rates. 
With all allowances, the carrying of second-class matter 
costs the Government about five cents a pound, so that 
the total cost for this class last year was about $21,500,- 
000, while the same class paid in postage about 24,290,- 
000, leaving a net loss on transportation alone of about 
$17,000,000. An effort is being made to lessen the 
amount of mail matter of this class by the Post Office 
authorities. 

During the foot ball season of 1901, there have been 
nine deaths, and seventy-three cases of serious injury re- 
sulting from this game, besides probably hundreds of tem- 
porary bruises and sprains. Influential voices are being 
raised against the brutality of foot ball as played by pro- 
fessional teams ; and the effect upon thousands of specta- 
tors thus familiarized with the shedding of blood and the 
suffering of others ; and also the demoralization resulting 
from the betting and frequent intoxication accompany- 
ing it. 

It has been determined by the Board of Health to en- 
force more rigidly the act of Assembly requiring all prin- 
cipals or others in charge of public, private, parochial, 
First-day or other schools to refuse admittance to any 
child who cannot show a physician's certificate of success- 
ful vaccination, or that he or she previously had smallpox. 

A corps of forty-five physicians have been engaged to 
make a systematic canvass of Philadelphia and offer free 
vaccination to every person. 

Dr. A. Leteve, of the U. L. Magee Pathological Depart- 
ment of Mercy Hospital, in Pittsburg, has discovered what 
appears to be a successful serum treatment for tetanus 
or lockjaw. Dr. Leteve does not claim the treatment will 
cure every case, but believes the problem of treating te- 
tanus successfully has been solved. 

On the 6th inst. very cold weather prevailed in this sec- 
tion, the thermometer in some parts of Pennsylvania reg- 
istering 5 to 10° below zero. In the Catskill Mountain 
region a temperature of 33° was recorded at Hobart. 

The report of the Isthmian Canal Commission favors 
the Nicaragua route, and makes an estimate of $189,864,- 
062 as the total cost of construction of the canal through 
Nicaragua. With adequate force and plant the Commis- 
sion estimates that the Nicaragua Canal can be completed 
in six years, exclusive of two years for preparation. The 
total length of the Nicaragua route is 183.66 miles, and 
the Panama route 49.09 miles. 

It is proposed tu establish as a fog signal off Egg Rock, 
Lynn, a bell to be rung 50 feet under water. The theory 
upon which the plan is to be worked out is that the bell, 
being under water, its sound may be heard by persons on 
shipboard at a much greater distance than if the bell was 
suspended above water in the open air, while for the same 
reason its noise cannot be objectionable to residents along 
a nearby shore. 

In carrying into effect the Compulsory Education Act in 
Philadelphia, the chief officer and his fifteen subordinates 
made during last month 6858 visits to homes and schools 
and took in one month 438 children from the streets and 
put them in the way of receiving an education, and, we 
trust, of becoming useful and respected citizens. 

A passenger car on the Lackawanna Railroad has been 
brilliantly lighted by acetylene gas. No generator is car- 
ried on the train, the gas being stored in a tank of about 
eight cubic feet capacity under the car without the need 
of any attention from the train crew. 

The number of milch cows in the United States in 1868 
was 8,601,568, valued at $319,681,153. The number in 

1900 was 16,292,300, valued at $514,812,106. 

Judge Sanborn, of the Federal Court at South McAles- 
ter, Indian Territory, has decided that after Indians be- 
come citizens they are still wards of the Government, and 
that after Indian Territory shall be allotted and the In- 
dians are voters it still will be a crime to sell them whisky. 

Estimates have been made which show that the cost of 
living for one individual for one year beginning Twelfth 
Month Ist, 1901 is $101.37, while the same on Seventh 
Month lst, 1897 would have been $72.45, and on First 


| 

| Month Ist, 1860, $121.75. These records are compiled 
| by multiplying the quotations of all the necessaries of 
life by the per capita consumption. Prices are now at 
| the highest point in many years. 

An organization has been formed in this country for 

| the benefit of the native races in this and other nations. 
The object of the organization is to continue the agitation 
for treaties and laws to stop the sale of opium and in- 
toxicants to natives throughout the world. 

Columbia, S. C., has been following the example of 
several California cities, by sprinkling certain of its streets 
with oil. It has been found by actual practice that it 
costs about $36 per block, and that it not only settles the 
dust, but makes a better road. 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court that | 


the Philippines are American territory was affirmed by 5 
of the judges, 4 others dissenting. In conformity with 
this decision, it is said that $7,000,000 collected in Manila 
as customs duties must be returned by the United States 
authorities to merchants and others. 

The Pennsylvania Peace Society, lately meeting in 
Philadelphia, expressed its conviction that governments 
should have a Peace Department in lieu of a War Depart- 
ment, and the Constitution should be so amended, and 
made obligatory, that all national difficulties tending 
towards war should be referred to the Peace Department, 
the decision of which should be final. 

In his annual report Professor Moore points to the 
complete system the Weather Bureau has for the accurate 
and complete collection and dissemination of crop infor- 
mation, having a large number of paid employes and vol- 
unteer observers and 14,000 persons reporting weekly to 
central points on the effect of weather on crops in their 
respective localities. 

There were 440 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 30 more than the previous 
week and 64 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 211 were males and 229 females: 42 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 81 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 13 of diphtheria ; 
18 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 4 of typhoid fever; 7 of 
scarlet fever, and 8 of small pox. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 8c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.50 to $2.70 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.30 to $3.50 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.40 to $3.60 ; spring, straight, $3.60 to $3.85. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 80 to 804c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 674 to 68c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 544c. 

BEEF CaTTLE.— Best, 6 to 64c.; good, 5} to 54c.; me- 
dium, 4} to 5c. 

SHEEP.—Choice, 3} to 34c.; good, 3 to 3}c.; common, 
14 to 2}c. 

LAMBS —3é to 54c. 

Hocs.—Western, 7? to 84c. 

ForEIGN.— Reports received from Constantinople at 
Washington state that Ellen M. Stone has been heard 
from as late as the lst instant. 

The statistics of smallpox in London, England, of 420 
cases, show that the rate of mortality among the vac- 
cinated was 20 per cent.; among the unvaccinated 60 
per cent. 

Of the 32,000,000 quarters of wheat consumed annually 
in the British Isles, no fewer than 24,000,000 quarters 
come from abroad, for which nearly £40,000,000 is paid. 

Official investigations made by the Municipal Council 
as to the number of unemployed in the various industries 
of Germany, show that the unemployed in the larger 
towns amount to from 7 to 10 per cent. of their popula- 
tions, and the aggregate of unemployed in Germany 
reaches 500,000 men, or 4 per cent. of the total number 
of artisans in the country. 

There are schools in Germany for farmers, gardeners, 
florists, fruit growers, foresters, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
machinists, cabinet makers, bookkeepers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, druggists ; there are cooking schools, institutes 
for training servant girls, barbers and chiropodists. 
These are usually supported by the Government and free 
to all comers, or perhaps only a nominal tuition is charged. 

It seems that girls, as well as boys, of Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, have contracted the habit of smoking cigarettes, 
and the law allows any adult man or woman, who finds a 
boy or girl smoking to inflict on the young offender cor- 
poral punishment and to seize and destroy any cigarette 
found in his or her possession. 

The local press of Vienna announces the formation of 
an Anti-Duelling League. The league includes members of 
the Reichsrath, a number of high officials and other nota- 
ble personages. They propose to urge legislation for the 
establishment of courts of honor to arbitrate in questions 
of honor. 

It is said that Nebuchadnezzars’ throne room, 60 by 170 
feet, has been discovered in Babylon. 





| NOTICES. 


| FUND FOR ORPHANAGE AND BLIND ASYLUM IN oR NEAR 
| Cairo, Eeypt. — Subscriptions and contributions, with 

names and addresses, may be sent to the Provident Life 
| and Trust Co., 409 Chestnut St., Phila. 


JOHN S. FowLer. 


WANTED.—For two weeks, beginning Twelfth Month 
| 20th, a young woman as mother’s helper in a family living 
in Germantown. Apply promptly to S.T. E., 
Office of THE Frienp. 


RACHEL G. HALL, plain milliner, 1953 N. Camae St, 
between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, will receive or. 
ders after Twelfth Month 9th, 1901. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOoL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com. 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per. 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila — 
Open on week-days from 11.30 A. M. to 2 P. M., and from 
3 p.M. to 6 P. M., also on evenings in which Friends 
Institute Lyceum is held, from 7 to 7.45 P.M. Recent 
additions to the Library include the following : 

Bacon, Lee—Ovur House Boat on the Nile. 

Burcess, J. W.—Civil War and the Constitution (2 vols), 

Courtot, Cecile de, Baroness—Memoirs. 

GLEDSTONE, J. P.—George Whitefield, Field-preacher. 

GREEN, W. D. —William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

ReEPPLIER, Agnes—Fireside Sphinx. 

Rus, J. A.—Making of an American. 

TayLor, C. M., Jk.—Touring Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone. 

Wetcu, A. C.—Anselm and his Work. 

Wuirte, E. E.—Art of Teaching. 


DIED, at his residence, Marlton, N. J., on the twenty- 
second of Seventh Month, 1901, SAMUEL WOOLMAN, a 
member and overseer of Cropwell Preparative and Upper 
Evesham Monthly Meeting, aged seventy-seven years. “He 
that handeth a cup of cold water in the name of a dis 
ciple shall receive a disciple’s reward.” 

——,on the twenty-second of Tenth Month, 1901, at 
the home of her niece at Moorestown, N. J., REBBOCA 
S. Trotu, widow of Joseph E. Troth. aged ninety-two 
years and six months. She was a member and elder 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. The calm 
ness and resignation with which she viewed the approach 
of death, together with many peaceful expressions, leave 
to her relatives and friends the consoling evidence that 
she has been gathered into that Heavenly City where 
sufferings are unknown. 

——,, at his home, near West Grove, Pa., Tenth Month 
24th, 1901, THOMPSON FRAME, in the sixty-first year of 
his age ; a member and elder of New Garden Monthly and 
West Grove Particular Meeting. During an acute illness 
of ten weeks, his bodily suffering was frequently intense, 
which he bore with Christian patience, saying he would 
not have any of it taken away until all for which it was 
intended had been accomplished. In the early part of his 
sickness he seemed much exercised for himself and others, 
and the beloved Society of which he was a member, it 
which he felt a deep concern, desiring none should be de 
ceived by any feeling of security, not born of the Holy 
Spirit. The nature of the disease was such, that for some 
time before his death, he was almost entirely deprived of 
the power of intelligible speech, but he seemed frequently 
to be in supplication, and we have evidence to believe his 
petitions were understood by his Heavenly Father, and 
doubt not his purified spirit found an entrance into one of 
the many mansions prepared for the people of God. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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